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of one who, whatever may have been the stages of transi-
tion, is now universally worshipped throughout India as
one of the latest (and therefore highest, since they are in
an ascending scale) of the avatars of Vishnu. Dwarka-
nath, the Lord of Dwarka, is a boy's name apparently
peculiar to Gujerat.

Dwarka itself, the capital of Okhamandal, if by such
a name it can be dignified, is singularly picturesque as seen
from the railway. The very absence of trees adds to the
effect and gives it the appearance of a thriving town spring-
ing out of the desert* High over all, towers the great
temple which is the symbol, though not the cause, of the
sanctity of the place. Round it cluster the houses of the
place rising in tiers, one above the other, and all directly
or indirectly owing their existence to the temple. Some
twenty miles away is the comparatively new port of Okha,
with its modern equipment of piers and sidings, of cranes
and tugs and barges; and over against it, separated by a
narrow arm of the sea, is the island of Beyt, where yet
another temple of peculiar sanctity is the life and the
justification of the whole place.

The disposal of these holy places had fallen to the
British in the circumstances shortly to be described, and
in 1817 Maharaja Anand Rao made earnest representations
to the East India Company that, as Dwarka and Beyt
were greatly venerated by Hindus, the grant of them to
the Hindu Government of Baroda would be very much
appreciated. He seems to have based his request on this
point alone, not as of right but of favour, as a concession
to Hindu sentiment. The Company consented. By Article
6 of the Treaty of 1817 the Maharaja received in full sove-
reignty the island of Beyt and the Province of Okha-
mandal, subject to mutual rights relating to the Port, to
the establishment of a store-house on Beyt free of any taxes,
and to the proper treatment of the company's store-keeper.